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SUBJECT:  "SEWING  MACHINE  CO-OPS" .  Information  from  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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No  doubt  you've  heard  about  the  one-mule  farms  down  south  in  the  cotton 
country  ....  Well,  on  these  one  mule  farms  there  are  many  one-dress  farm  wives. 
Money's  mighty  scarce  when  you  can't  get  a  price  for  your  cotton,   so  the  first  cash 
that  comes  in  goes  for  food,  and  usually  there  isn't  much  left  over  for  clothes. 
But  clothes  are  just  as  important  to  those  farm  families  as  they  aro  to  you  and  me. 

On  a  large  plantation  in  Chicot  and  Drew  Counties  in  Southeast  Arkansas, 
there  were  about  60  sharecropper  families  living  in  tumbledown  shacks,  struggling  to 
make  a  living  from  the  land.    A  few  years  ago  the  government  bought  this  plantation, 
improved  the  buildings  and  farm  equipment  and  set  up  a  cooperative  project  to  give 
these  families  a  chance  to  re-establish  themselves  as  successful  farmers.  The 
money  spent  by  the  government  to  start  the  project  is  being  paid  back  by  the 
families  from  the  crops  they  raise. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  charge 
of  the  project.    The  families  have  worked  out  definite  plans  for  the  operation  of 
their  land  and  for  the  management  of  their  homes  as  well.    The  production  of  food 
and  clothing  plays  a  very  large  part  in  the  success  of  the  project  and  in  the 
success  of  the  individual  families. 

Most  of  the  farm  wives  on  the  project  were  making  as  much  of  their  clothing 
as  possible  by  hand.     But  when  it  cones  to  making  practically  all  of  the  family 
clothes,  this  process  is  not  only  slow,  it  isn't  very  efficient  or  economical. 
Buying  cheap  clothing  is  never  economical  and  generally  puts  quite  a  dent  in  any 
family  budget,  even  for  the  period  of  one  year. 
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Now  these  women  realized  they  could  save  more  money  and  he  able  to  have 
better  clothing  if  they  could  only  get  sewing  machines.    But  sewing  machines  cost 
much  more  than  any  one  of  them  could  afford.    However,  they  weren't  to  he  stumped 
"by  a  little  thing  like  money.    They  put  their  heads  together  and  decided  that  they 
would  see  if  they  could  "buy  sewing  machines  on  a  cooperative  basis  the  way  their 
husbands  were  managing  the  production  of  their  crops.    And  here's  the  plan  they 
worked  out. 

Because  there  were  several  of  the  women  who  wanted  to  purchase  sewing 
machines  the  manufacturers  were  able  to  sell  them  at  a  discount  of  over  fifty  per- 
cent.   And  under  these  circumstances  the  Farm  Security  Administration  was  able  to 
make  loans  to  each  of  the  families  for  the  purchase  of  a  machine. 

Now  a  brand  new  sewing  machine  looks  very  nice  in  any  one's  home  but  it 

isn't  much  good  if  you  don't  know  how  to  run  it  and  most  of  the  farm  wives  had 

never  operated  a  sewing  machine.  So  the  manufacturers  agreed  that  they  would  send 
a  representative  to  the  project  to  teach  the  women  the  use  of  the  machines  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  instruct  thorn  in  making  their  own  clothing. 

The  sewing  classes  were  to  be  held  in  the  building  that  served  as  a  com- 
munity center  for  the  project.    The  first  class  was  scheduled  for  the  14th  of 
March.     It  had  been  raining  for  several  days  and  the  mud  was  ankle  deep  in  the 
country  roads.    But  two  of  the  women  put  on  rubber  boots  and  plodded  through  five 
miles  of  mud  from  their  farms  to  the  community  center. 

Baring  the  classes  the  women  not  only  learned  how  to  operate  and  care  for  the 
machines,  but  they  received  actual  practice  in  making  dresses  for  themselves.  They 
bought  their  own  material,   selected  the  patterns  they  wanted,  and  completed  their 
garments  during  the  class  periods.    Most  of  the  dresses  were  simple,  cotton  prints 
for  house  wear. 

When  the  classes  came  to  a  close  an    exhibit  of  the  dresses  and  a  fashion 
show  was  held  in  the  community  center.     The  women  modeled  their  own  dresses. 
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Prizes  were  awarded  for  the  most  appropriate  dress  and  for  the  best  workmanship. 

Today,  these  farm  women  are  no  longer  one-dress  farm  wives,  and  the  money 
they  save  by  making  their  own  clothing  helps  repay  the  loans  they  have  received 
for  the  purchase  of  their  sewing  machines. 


